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PREVENTING  INFESTATION  OP  MEATS 

BEST  MEANS  OP  SKIPPER  CONTROL 


The  chief  insect  pest  in  smoked  meats  and  cheese »  commonly  known  in  its 
larval  stage  as  the  cheese  skipper,  is  widely  distributed  in  the  United  States 
and  is  most  certain  to  infest  these  products  if  they  are  exposed.    Storage  rooms 
should  "be  screened  with  30-mesh  wire  cloth  and  care  taken  that  flies  do  not. enter 
when  doors  are  opened.    When  flies  can  not  be  kept  out  of  rooms  where  meat  is  be- 
ing handled  the  usual  method  is  to  wrap  each  piece  of  meat  in  paper  and  inclose 
the  whole  in  a  tight  cloth  sack.    The  sack  is  often  treated  with  a  coating  of 
yellow  wash  which  makes  it  more  impervious.    On  farms  and  in  retail  stores  a 
closet  or  cage  with  sides  of  30-mesh  wire  cloth  should  be  provided  for  the  stor- 
age of  cured  meat.    On  farms  such  a  cage  would  render  wrappings,  sacks,  and 
washes  unnecessary.    The  prevention  of  infestation,  is  the  essence  of  skipper  con- 
trol. 


On  account  of  the  large  number  of  skippers  which  .may  be  produced  by  a 
single  piece  of  meat,  it  is  advisable  to  destroy  promptly' all  infested  meat  which 
can  not  be  reconditioned  by  trimming. 

Copies  of  the  bulletin  giving  complete  .  control-measures  may  be  obtained  as 
long  as  the  supply  lasts  by  addressing  the  United  States  .  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.  •  '"•  \  ••• 

LESS  BUTTER  AND  FEWER  -  APPLES.  IN-  COLD  STORAGE  . 
THAN  'A  YEAR  AGO;: 

Cold  storage  stocks  of  creamery  .butt e'r  in  tne  United  States  on  March  1 
totaled  about  one- third  less  than  on  the  Sjame  date  a  year  ago ,  aocording  to  the 
March  cold  storage  report  of  the  Bureau  of:. Agricultural'-Ecpnomics.'    Stocks  of 
apples  are  smaller,  also,  despite  the  big  .1926- crot). 

TRICHINOSIS  WARNING1 'AGAIN  ISSUED ■ 

The  danger  of  eating  raw  pork  in  any^orm  is .  repeated,  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.    Without  reflecting  in  the  least  on  the  high  quality  of 
well-cooked  and  well-cured  pork  and  pork-  products,  as.  food,  Department  officials 
reiterate  the  danger  of  the  painful  and  frequently  fatal  disease,  trichinosis, 
that  is  invited  by  the  eating  of  raw  pork. 

RATS  SPREAD  TO  EVERY  STATE ■ IN  UNION 

The  brown  rat,  probably  brought  to'  the  United  States  from  England  about 
1775,  has.  spread  until  it  now  infests  every  State  in  the  Union,  says    the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.    The  last  State  to  become  afflicted  with 
this  pest  is  Montana.    1924  failed  to  find  a  single  record  of  the  occurrence  of 
house  rats  in  Montana.     It  has  been  only  in  more  recent  years  that  the  rat  has 
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seven  years  ago. 

™  a  n4  r.a-c;  has  been  more  ra^id  in  temperate  climates,  although 

The  spread  of  ra.s  nas  teen  f^ra  reported  common  in  parts  of 

they  are  abundant  in  most  northern  States ,  ana  are 

Alaska,  Canada, .  and  Newfoundland. 

RABBIT  EARS  OFTEN  PAY  TAXES  IN  KANSAS. 


p,^it-ear  bounties  in  Kansas  sometimes  amount  to  large  sums.  ^Occasion- 
any  a  ^.^^.r.  a  farmer  collects  enough  money  Irom  rab  it-ear^ 
bounties  to  pay  his  taxes.    Whether  or  not  this.  "  ^0^re^°^in8.    ^ch  win- 
from  rabbits  actually  exist-bounties    feed        ^st°f  {^fjts  a  carcass  for 
ter  15  to  20  carloads  of  rabbits  are  bought  up  at  10  md  *°  * 
vgt  w  w  o  mOT,vo+^      qhioments  last  season  amounted  to  about  iuu.uuu 

shipping  to  eastern  marke ts .    Sh^ntsia  .      .  fanaerB  wh0  save  the  skins  to 
rabbits*    Eur  companies  buy  the.  dried  skins,  ana  laruer- 
sell  feed  the  carcasses  to  hogs  and  chickens. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT:      Approved  nenus  for  the  lawn  and  garden;  — r  That's  what*  s  on 
the  bill  in  this  special  fertilizer  talk  today,  prepared  by  Uncle  Sam1 s  experts 
and  released  by  Station   ,      Mr.  Annyman,  the  hero  of  this  chat,  is  after 


information.      He  may  be  you.      So  listen  closely* 

-oO©^ 

My  lawn  hasbeen  getting  thinner  and  paler  each . summer.      In  the  past  2 
or  3  years,  ray  garden  hasn't  been  anything  to  write  home  about*      In  fact, 
the  kind  of  crops  I've  been  getting  is  nobody's  business*      Maybe  you've  had 
the  same  troubles.      But  don't  get  discouraged  -~  as  I  did.      There's  a  way  out. 

Bat  I  hadn't  found  that  way  out  a  week  or  so  ago  when,  one  bright  morn- 
ing early,  I  was  out  in  the  garden  spading  it  up.     Wondering  if  it  would  pay 
to  plant  seed  in  that  ground  after  all!      Wondering  if  there  wasn't  some  way 
to  brighten  the  lawn  up  a  bit  J      Well,  -every  time  I  put  my  foot  on  the  spade, 
I  wondered.      There  were  about  3,000  wonders  —  each  one  heavier  than  the 
last, 

"■Oh,  what's  the  usei"    -I  finally  said  and  stuck  the  spade  in  the  earth  and 
'started  for  the  house. 

Guess  I  said  it  pretty  loud,  because  I  heard  a  cherry  "Hello"  from  over 
the  back  fence  and  turned  in  surprise*  It  was  my  neighbor,  Dave  J.ones,  who 
keeps  the  feed  store  in  town, 

"TThat's  the  use  of  what?*  he  shouted* 

I  stammered  a  bit  as  I  said  hello  —  then  decided  to  let  Pave  know  my 
'trouble'.  He  always  has  a  fine  garden  and  would  doubtless  be  able  to  help 
me  out, 

"Come  on  over,  D*ve,?  I  said,  "and  ta}k.  a  while.      Got  something  I'd  like 
to  say  to  you", 

"Sure  thing",  Dave  answered  as  he  walked  through  the  opening  in  the  hedge, 
*  Shoot". 

"T7ell,  Dave,  it*6  like  this;      During  the  last  2  or  3  years,  my  garden  and 
lawn  have  been  gradually  gowing  worse-.      You  know  how  I  work  on  them  to  make 
Tern  better,  donTt  you?      Take  a  look  .at  that  lawn  and  you*  11  notice  the  result. 
And  this  garden  will  show  it  also*  if  1  ever  get  it  in.      You  don't  work  any 
harder  than  I  do  —  but  YOU  get  results*" 


"It  isn't  only  work  that  makes  a  good  lawn  and  garden,  you  know,"  said  Dave„ 
You've  got  to  have  good  seed  and  the  right  kind  of  fertilizer." 

"But  I  "buy  my  seed  from  you",  said  I.      "And  It's  the  same  kind  you  use 
yourself." 

"But  when  did  you  put  fertilizer  on  your  lawn,  flower  beds,  and  garden 
plot?"  he  ©sked, 

"tfell,  I  spread  some  "barnyard  manure  on  the  land  a  couple  of  years  ago", 
said  I.      "But  haven't  "been  able  to  get  it  since." 

"That's  the  the  trouble  with  your  place,  Annyman" ,  Dave  declared  with 
conviction.      Every  man  wants  to  have  the  finest  lawn,  the  most  beautiful  shrub- 
bery and  flowers,  and  the  tenderest  sweetest  vegetables  in  town.      He'll  spend 
hours  getting  the  desired  results,      You've  got  to  have  plant  food,  too*  The 
fertility  in  the  soil  becomes  exhausted  and  it's  up  to  you  to  freshen  it  up. 
Pretty  hard  to  get  good  barnyard  manure  these  days  —  especially  in  the  cities 
and  towns^      Commercial  fertilizers  are  a  partial  answer." 

"And  I  reckon  you  sell  the  right  kind  down  in  your  store" ,  said  I  with  a 
sly  wink.      "But  seriously T  Dave,  tell  me  all  about  the  matter.      I  put  it  all 
in  your  hands." 

"That's  a  big  assignment,  but  here  goes",  Dave  said.      "The  elements  of 
plant  food  usually  lacking  in  the  soil  of  the  average  garden  —  and  that  are 
supplied  in  commercial  fertilizers  —  are  nitrogen  (or  ammonia),  phosphoric 
acid, and  potash.      All  crops  need  these  three  things.      Your  crops  need  'em. 
And  you  can  get  a  good  commercial  fertilizer  that  will  supply  all  three  in 
fairly  correct  proportions,  for  use  on  a  small  garden  plot  like  this*  I'd 
say  that  what  you  want  is  a  good  general-purpo se  fertilizer.      One  that  con- 
tains about  twice  as  much  phosphoric  acid  as  either  nitrogen  or  potash.    A  4-8-4 
grade  of  fertilizer  might  just  fill  the  bill." 

"What  is  a  4-8-4  grade?"  I  wanted  to  know. 

"A  4-8-4  grade  of  fertilizer  contains  4.  .per cent  uf  nitrogen,  8  per  cent 
of  phosphoric  acid,  and  4  per  cent  of  potash  —  or  a  total  of  16  per  cent  of 
plant  food.   ■  Actually,  it  doesn't  go  quite  that  high,  because  there  is  really 
about  3  and  six-tenths  per  cent  of  nitrogen,   instead  of  4  per  cent.      A  5-10-5 
grade  contains  the  same  proportions  of  the  3  plant  foods  but  is  of  course  more 
concentrated  than  the  4-8-4  grade.      Then  there  are  a  number  of  other  satis- 
factory grades  of  fertilizer  on  the  market  which  contain  from  4  to  7  per  cent 
of  nitrogen  —  from  8  to  12  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  —  and  from  4  to  6  per 
cent  of  potash.      You  can  easily  purchase  the  right  grade  for  your  own  garden." 

"Ho??  and  when  do  you  put  the  fertilizer  on?"  I  asked. 

"Fertilizer  for  the  garden  should  be  scattered  broadcast  over  the  soil  in 
the  early  spring  —  just  after  plowing  or  spading.      Then  you  should  work  it 
into  the  soil thoroughly  as  the  garden  is  being  prepared  for  planting.  In 
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case  you  haven1 t  used  any  manure  on  the  land  already,  it  will  pay  to  use  the 
fertilizer  at  the  rate  of  about  12QQ  pounds  per  acre  —    which  is  practically 
3  pounds  per  100  square  feet.       If  some  manure  has  "been  put  on  the  land,  use 
about  half  this  quantity  of  fertilizer. 

"Some  gardeners  broadcast  the  fertilizer  as  I  have  described  —  and  then 
a  second  and  lighter  application  of  the  fertilizer  in  the  rows  or  hills  at 
planting  time*      If  you  put  the  fertilizer  on  this  way,  remember  that  it  goes 
very  near  the  seed.      So  be  sure  to  work  it  down  into  the  soil  —  an  inch  or 
so  below  the  level  at  which  the  seed  is  to  be  planted.      Otherwise,  you1 11  get 
too  much  chemical  ne^r  the  seed  and  injure  it." 

This  was  just  what  I  wanted  to  know.      So  I  determined  to  ask  my  expert 
friend  about  fertilizing  my  old  lawn, 

"Will  commercial  fertilizer  help  an  old  lawn?"  I  asked. 

"Certainly",  he  replied,      "Barnyard  manure  makes  a  desirable  top  dressing, 
if  you  can  get  it.      But  see  that  it*s  well  composted  in  order  to  kill  the  weed 
seeds.      If  you  let  the  lawn  clippings  stay  on,  they T 11  furnish  some  much  needed 
organic  matter  and  mulch* 

"The  correct  fertilizer  to  use  on  an  old  lawn  depends  on  the  kind  of  lawn 
you  want" ,  Dave  continued,      "Most  lawn  .seeds  are  mixtures.       If  your  soil  is 
sweet,  Kentucky  blue  grass  and  white  clover  make  good  lawna,      ItTs  hard  to 
keep  a  blue  grass  lwan  free  from  weeds,  though.    Phosphoric  acid  and  potash 
stimulate  the  g rowth  of  clover.      Nitrogen  favors  the  blue  grass.      Blue  grass 
lawn  should  get  an  application  of  nitrate  of  soda  —  mixed  with  2  or  3  times 
its  own  weight  of  cottonseed  meal  or  tankage  —  once  a  year.      One-fourth  pound 
of  the  soda  nitrate  is  enough  for  each  100  square  feet  of  lawn, 

"On  an  acid  soil,  red  top  and  creeping  bent  grasses  thrive  best.  Sulphate 
of  ammonia  is  better  than  nitrate  of  soda  for  this  kind  of  lawn.      Apply  it  at 
the  rate  of  one-fourth  of  a  pound  for  each  100  square  feet  of  grass.      Put  it 
on  when  the  grass  is  soaked  but  if  necessary  to  put  it  on  when  it  is  absolutely 
dry,  then  water  it  in  well,      Hake  3  or  more  applications  during  the  season  of 
either  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  —  The  first  in  early  spriag  and 
the  others  about  4  to  S  weeks  apart. 

"If  you  want  a  vigorous  growth  of  white  clover,  use  a  fertilizer  containing 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash  —  but  little  or  no  nitrogen.      Put  on  from  1  to 
1-1/2  pounds  for  each  100  square  feet  of  lawn  once  a  year.      The  grade  usually 
used  is  known  as  0-10-10.      Use  some  lime  also,  if  the  soil  is  acid," 

"what  about  new  lawn  that  you1  re  just  seeding?"      I  asked.    "Do  you 
fertilize  it  the  same  way?" 

"^ardly",  Dave  said.      "T/hen  you* re  seeding  a  new  lawn,  itTs  a  mighty  good 
idea  to  put  on  about  4  bushels  of  well-rotted  manure  for  each  100  square  feet 


of  ground.      Work  it  into  the  soil  well,    Then  —"before  you  soy?  the  seed  — 
work  from  2  to  3  pounds  of  some  good  garden  commercial  fertilizer  into  each 
100  square  feet  of  soil.     If  you  can't  get  any  manure,  use  about  twice  as 
much  commercial  fertilizer.      This  will  speed  up  the  growth  of  the  grass 
and  furnish  plant  food  for  several  years-" 

"Well,  that's  easy  enough  to  keep  in  mind",  said  I*      "Now  what's  the 
system  for  shrubs  and  flowers?" 

"^t*s  a  bit  different  from  the  one  you  use  for  lamis  and  gardens.  You 
want  to  keep  a  mellow,  easily- worked  soil  around  your  shrubs  and  perennial 
flowers.      TTork  leaves,  manure,  or  lawn  clippings  into  the  soil  around  the 
plants.      This  won't  quite  fill  the  bill,  ordinarily.      For  that  reason,  most 
experienced  garderners  also  add  commercial  fertilizer.      Complete  mixtures, 
containing  bone  meal,  dried  sheep  manure,  ammonium  sulphate,  sodium  nitrate, 
and  such  things,  are  used.      I  can't  give  you  definite  advice  on  how  much  of 
this  fertilizer  to  put  on,  but  from  2  to  4  tablespoonsf ul  of  a  complete  fer- 
tilizer is  about  right  for  small  shrubs,  rose  bushes,  or  similar  plants.  For 
very  large  plants,  use  up  to  one  pound  or  more  of  the  fertilizer.      TTith  con- 
centrated fertilizers,  such  as  ammonium  sulphate  and  sodium  nitrate,  better 
use  much  less  and  put  it  on  oftener.      It's  best  to  scatter  the  f ertilizer 
broadcast  around  the  plant.      -Begin  several  inches  from  the  plant  end  scatter 
it  in  a  circle  about  as  large  as  the  top  growth  of  the  plant.     Then  mix  it 
into  the  soil.    Then  water  it  in  well." 

All  this  information  gave  me  new  courage  and  so  I  said  good  bye  to  Jones, 
telling  him  that  I'd  show  him  a  real  lawn  and  garden  within  a  few  weeks* 
He  said  that  would  suit  him  fine* 
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